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secondary forms of behaviour, for the most part psychologically
determined. Woman's protest against her passive role and her
tendency to identification may play a part in this active behaviour.

So far, physiology and anatomy support our view. Our further
task will be to ascertain to what extent this organic disposition
expresses itself in the total psychologic picture of the feminine
personality. Up until this point, our attempt to defend the view that
femininity is characterized by passivity related only to the sexual
functions. It might be sufficient to point out here that psychoanalysis
has demonstrated the great influence that sexuality exerts on all
other manifestations of life; but actually this theory has never denied
the fact that all psychic phenomena are influenced by education,
the social order, cultural conditions, and similar factors. Nor must
it be forgotten that, in addition to the sexual drives, psychoanalysis
takes into account other important psychic forces whose power often
proves greater and more decisive than that of sexuality. For instance,
the analytic interpretation of neurotic conflicts is based on the
assumption of factors that directly oppose the drives of sexuality
and so create conflicts. In its investigations of human psychology,
psychoanalysis has never ignored the interaction of the psychic,
inner forces, nor has it failed to note the constant interplay between
the outer and the inner world.

Nevertheless, while fully recognizing that woman's position is
subjected to external influences, I venture to say that the funda-
mental identities "feminine-passive" and "masculine-active" assert
themselves in all known cultures and races, in various forms and
various quantitative proportions. Margaret Mead's interesting
anthropologic study4 of a primitive tribe in which women play an
active and aggressive role, while men perform social functions
regarded elsewhere as feminine, seems to prove no more than does
the sexual behaviour of several animal species in which the roles of
the partners are reversed. Such exceptions cannot change the
general principle; and we can assume that this principle will con-
tinue to assert itself until we succeed in influencing the internal,
hormonal constitution of the human body. But even then the
anatomy of the sexes, which is surely less subject to modification,
will exercise its veto. The reproductive function too will have to
undergo radical transformations before entirely new paths are
opened to feminine activity.

Experimental data collected by psychoanalysts show that very
often woman resists this characteristic given her by nature and, in
spite of certain advantages she derives from it, displays many

* MEAD, M.: Sex ^d temperament in three primitive societies. New York: Morrow, 1935.
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